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^lept emb er 1 


Grows 

mobbi ng an 
Owl 


To Ball’s Hill with C. at 11 A, M., landing at 
and rambling over Holden’s Hill on our way down river. 

As vie were skirting the eastern base of this hill, 
a large, broad-winged bird started from an oak and flew out 
over the meadow. I did not see it at first but C.,who did, 
thought that it was an Owl. The question was quickly settled 
in the affirmative by the Crows, who the next moment began 
cawing frantically and collecting from far and near to assail 
their hated enemy. Judging by the sound(for we could see 
nothing through .the dense foliage) the cha.ee led first out * 
over the Great Meadows and then turned back. Finally it 
became evident that the Owl had alighted in o;:e of the trees 
at the southern base of the hill.4^ I advanced slowly and with 
great caution and presently saw at least thirty Crows in 
the top of a tall chestnut. Some were sitting quietly on 
the branches, others hopped or flitted excitedly from branch 
to branch, while still others circled just above the top 
of the tree occasional^ dashing madly down through the foliage. 
Their cawing was at times almost deafening while at others 
they would relapse into nearly or quite perfect silence. 

The clamor usually started abruptly (probably at some move¬ 
ment on the part of the Owl), lasted half a minute or more, 
and then gradually lessened. At its height it formed 
a perfect roar of angry sounds which had little of the usual 
Crow quality, reminding me by turns of the hoa.rse barking of 


l 






many large dogs or of the shouting of men. At a distance it 
was strikingly like the roaring sound of escaping steam. 

4$u Alt hough I scanned the tree carefully with my glass, I did 
not see the Owl until at length he flew from among the densest 
foliage in the very top. Instantly the Crows followed — every 
one of them — silently for a second or two, then each throat 
pouring forth cries of rage and abuse. Doubtless every 
expletive known to the Corvin vocabulary was hurled after the 
big Bubo as he flapped off through the trees. He did not go 
far this time — only to the crest of the ridge,in fact — 
where I left him and his sable tormentors to their own devices. 

Dove's Ne^t [Visiting the Dove's nest on Bensen’s Knoll at 3 P. M., 

I found the mother bird sitting. She flew quietly off when I 
wa_s thirty yards or more from the tree. The young birds 
have doubled in size since I saw them last but their eyes ars 
not yet open and their general appearance has in no way 
changed. Like the young in the nest by the brook south of 
Davis's Hill, they sit perfectly motionless. 

Marsh Hawks 1 saw ’ two Marsil Hawks on ‘ tiie meadows, one an old 


Swift s 


male as white as a Gull, apparently, the other a large, 
brown female. 

At least fifteen Swifts were scattered about over 
the meadows a little before sunset but the only Swallows 
noted were eight Barn Swallows which although also feeding 
kept near together and acted like migrants^ 








NIGHT IN CANOE AT BALL'S HILL 



1892 

at ember 7 


Night sounds 


Daybreak 


Snipe drums 



I spent last night in my canoe on the shore near 
the landing. For an hour or more after going to bed (at 10 
P.M., I lay awake listening for the night sounds but I heard 
only the rustling of Mice in the leaves, the intermittent 
rasping of wood borers in the wood-pile near me, the cease¬ 
less monotone of the tree crickets in the birches overhead, 
and every few minutes the lisping notes of migrating Warblers. 
The last did not seem to be passing in greater numbers 
than has been the case during most of the clear nights during 
the past two weeks, but very possibly there were many flying 
at so great a height that their feeble notes did not reach 
my ears for, as I shall presently relate, the country was 
flooded with migrants the next morning. 

After sleeping soundly through the night, I awoke 
just as day was breaking. There was no fog save a very 
little lying close to the surface of the water. The east 
was all aglow with rosy light while the moon, low down in 
the west, still sent its pale rays through openings in the 
foliage and silvered the sleeping meadows. 

The first sound that I heard was the- whistling of 
Duckfe* wings. Then suddenly from directly overhead and with 
startling clearness came the weird humming of a Snipe, and 
after an interval of a few seconds, during which I had an 
opportunity to convince myself that I was really awake, the 
bird drummed again very near me and then flew about low down 












Flight of 
Bobolinks 


Canada 

Nuthatch 



?/ 7 t> 

on the meadow, marking its course by a succession of scaipes • 

The "drumming" was precisely like that produced by this bird 
in spring, I have never heard it in autumn before and know 
of only one instance (communicated to me by Faxon, who heard 
a Snipe drum in the early evening last September on Rock 
Meadows)where it has been noted by others. 

As daylight strengthened, Bobolinks began chinking 
and I heard them at frequent intervals until the sun rose, 
but not afterwards. One and all seemed to be moving south¬ 
ward at a considerable height. 

Shortly after sunrise I fell asleep and it was 
7 A. M. when I again awoke and stepped from my cramped quar¬ 
ters out into the air and sunshine. It was a truly glar ious 
morning, not tne least speck of cloud visible in the tender 
blue dome overhead, the air as clear as possible, the sun¬ 
shine bright and warm, every leaf and blade of grass frosted 
with big d©w drops. 

A Canada Nuthatch, the first that I have noted this 
season, was gleaning its brea.kfa.st among the cones of a pitch 
pine on the hillside above me and every now and then utteriig 
its prolonged nasal whining as if expressing discontent at 
the quality or quantity of its food. 

For three weeks or more small birds have been very 
scarce both as regards species and individuals. As nearly 
as I could make out, the region has been gradually but almost 
completely drained of such summer residents as habitually 












Arrival of 

a great 
bird-wave 



migrate before this date while few birds from further north 
have appeared in their places, although there have been 
many good flights overhead during favorable nights. In 
other words, the migrations thus far have drawn heavily on 
our summer residents without bringing anything of much con¬ 
sequence to compensate for their loss. It is difficult to 
account for this in view of the feet that during many nights 
hosts of Warblers, etc. have been passing over us but per¬ 
haps none or few of them come from sufficiently distant 
points to tarry in this latitude; or the exceptionally fine 
weather may have tempted them to push on more rapidly and 
by longer stages than usual. Be this as it may, the facts 
are as just stated. 7 

But this morning witnessed a great change, for the 
country was simply flooded with small birds and it was 
evident that a very heavy flight had arrived during the 
night. Everywhere that I went the thickets, swamps, oak and 
pine woods were alive with Warblers, Sparrows, etc. flitting 
about singly, in small parties, and in mixed flocks of con¬ 
siderable size. In a comparatively limited space I identified 
upwards of ten species which I have not hitherto seen at all 
this month and most of the species which have been on my list 
were greatly augmented in respect to the number of individuals. 

At first —^ up to 10 A. M. , perhaps — many of these 
little strangers showed great restlessness, flying continually 
from place to place and sometimes rising high in air by spiral 
courses as if tempted to resume their journey by broad daylight, 









Migration 

Chestnut - 

sided 

Warblers 


' Purple 
Martin 




but all such venturesome spirits descended again after more 
or less wide wandering and plunged headlong into the woods or 
thickets. By noon they were as quiet and reconciled to their 
surroundings as if they had passed the summer here, 

pThe most interesting birds which I saw were: 


Redstarts — 3.2.1. All in plumage of female and all, I 
think, young birds. One seen in pines, the 
others in maple swamp. 


Chestnut-sided Warblers — 3.1.1. All in birches and maples. 

One was an adult male with flank stripes as. 
broad and pure chestnut as in breeding plumage 
but with the crown and back green. The others 
showed no chestnut. 

Black-throated Green Warbler — 1 juv. ) Together, forming a 

Nashville Warbler — 11 " ) mixed flock, in pines 

Parula Warbler — 1 juv. male) and oaks on south side 

Chickadees — 5 ) of Ball’s Hill. I 

White-throated Sparrow(?) -- 2 ) did not fully identify 

the Sparrows but one 

imitation of ‘ fciiem came twice to 

my whistled in.v-iiat.i-an of the pea-pea-body bal1 and alighted 
(in dense foliage) within a few feet of my head. 

Maryland Yellow-throat — Two adult males in swampy thickets. 

One gave the flight song sotto voce 
and without leaving his perch. 

Oven-bird — A solitary individual in white pine woods. 

Least Flycatcher — A solitary individual in white pine woods. 

Very tame and perfectly silent. I got within 
ten feet of this bird and saw it distinctly in a 
good light. 

Purple Martin — A solitary young bird flying about over the 

meadows,calling, at 7 A, M. 

Red-eyed Vireo — a single bird in a pine on the hill. 

Solitary Sandpiper -- One flying high, calling. 


Sharp-shinned Hawk 


A young bird soaring in circles at a 
height of several hundred feet, perhaps 
migrating,for its general course was i. 
southward^ 


(e> 
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Buteo lineatus 


<L, 

At short intervals during the forenoon I heard 
Red-shouldered Hawks screaming. Possibly there was only one 
bird but if so it moved frequently from place to place. Its 
cries were quite as void, ringing and exultant as in spring,- 
The Blue Jay’s imitation is certainly good but it never 
deceives me. It reproduces the form merely and lacks the 
essential quality of tone. This difference serves if the 
bird is near. If distant, I have only to remember that the 
Jay never utters more than three of four notes (usually but 
two) in succession, whereas the Hawk commonly repeats the cry 
from six to an indefinite number of times. It is decidedly 
the wildest sound to be heard in our Massachusetts woods. I 
am puzzled to know just what it means. One might imagine 
the bird to be venting his fierce joy over the capture of some 
victim but he is invariably silent when hunting or feeding and 
when screaming is always on wing, usually soaring in circles 
but sometimes dashing in and out among the trees. Probably 
this .screaming is merely a manifestation of high animal 
spirits although in the spring-time it evidently has a close 
connection with love-making. 

It is easy to distinguish this species from the 
Red-tail by flight alone, its movements being quicker and 
more decided and its wing-beats much more rapid than those 
of the lamger bird. 

An adult male Marsh Hawk passed very near me this 
afternoon on its way across the river in front of my cabin 
and I distinctly saw its legs and feet extended backward 


7 




Marsh Hawk*s and. pressed close against the under side of the tail. I had. 



carried 

stretched out 

behind 

during 

flight 


Flocks of 
Night-hawks 

migrating 

at sunset 



supposed that all Hawks carried the legs doubled at the 
tarsal joint and the feet buried in the feathers of the 
belly or rather, breast. This bird was skimming over the 
open water on set wings and in the usual slow, effortless 
manner. 

A few minutes after the sun had set this evening, 
while I was standing at my landing watching the gorgeous 
coloring of the clouds in the west, a Night-hawk suddenly 
appeared nearly overhead, coming from behind me. Turning 
quickly I perceived no less than thirteen others, all flying 
in the same general direction (towards the west). The flock, 
for such it evidently was, spread over the whole width (150 
yards) of the river and its numbers kept at approximately 
even distances from one another and flew with a steadiness 
and directness very unusual to these erratic cre.atu.res, al¬ 
though the temptation to turn aside to seize some tempting 
insect prize was not always resisted and once one chased 
another back and forth, pursuer and pursued doubling and 
twisting like startled Snipe. One bird uttered several times 
a flat, squiaky paap « Evidently these Night-hawks were mi¬ 
grating and following the course of the river. I watched 
until dark but they did not come back as feeding birds would 
surely have done. They were followed after a brief interval 
by a smaller flock of nine individuals. The appearance of 
the larger body strongly (and strangely) suggested a cavalry 



















Screech Owl 


charge, despite their slow advances. There was something 
very impressive in their orderly and deliberate sweep 
across the glowing sky — a deep earnestness of purpose 
and untold reserve energy and determination in the mien 
of that dusky squadron with its broad front and evenly spaced 
double ranks. 

[just as the moon was rising a Screech Owl began 
wailing on the further side of the river opposite my cabin. 

As nearly as I could judge, the bird was somewhere in the 
marsh, probably perched on some stake leftty fishermen or 
haymakers.'*"} 


Great 

bird-wave 

moves on 
at nightfall 



Directly night had fairly fallen, the air became 
filled with small migrating birds whose lisping and chirping 
calls to one another were practically incessant. At first 
I heard only the notes of Warblers, and perhaps Sparrows also, 
but after 10 o’clock the cries of Thrushes were numerous and 

frequent. There was no abatement of these sounds up to the 

I 

time I went to sleep but late in the night/awoke repeatedly 
and listened in vain for any bird voices. T hese facts, taken 
in connection with my experience next day, indicate clearly 
enough that the big bird-wave which descended on this region 
this morning resumed its onward sweep to-night as soon as 
the light had faded from the west and that it was not followed 
by any considerable movement. It v<ras certainly an unusually 
well-defined and extensive "rush" for its passage to-night 










occupied at least four hours and probably much longer. Yet 
it had wholly ceased long before daybreak. The night was 
still, clear, and comparatively very warm up to midnight but 
chilly towards daybreak. 
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Sept 


Osprey 
catches a 
Tortoise? 


feet with body raised", 



To Ball's Hill by canoe at 3 P. M., sailing most 
of the way down. An Osprey and a Kingfishes almost the 
only birds seen save a Phoebe and a few Song Sparrows. 

The Osprey was fishing over the broad reach opposite 

Ball's Hill. Poising in one spot at a height of 20 to 30 

wings flapping quickly but loosely, 

the strokes directed forward instead of downward, and with 

the feet and legs hanging down, the big bird scanned the 

water closely. He swooped five times and plunged three 

made 

times before he got anything. The last swoop was much be¬ 
yond some bushes and I did not see the plunge if plunge 
there was, but when the bird reappeared and flew heavily 
past me within 100 yards, he held in one foot, the other 
foot being drawn up and hidden by the plumage) an oblong 
shining object which I am very sure wa,s a Painted Tortoise l 
If a fish,it could have been nothing else than a Horned 
Pout for the color was black and shining. The bird flew 
to a tree on the hill and alighted but took wing again 
before I could get near. 

^The woods on my grounds were silent and apparently 
totally devoid of small birds. I did not see so much as a 
Chickadee there. Yfhere are the Black-poll Warblers? It is 
high time that they were here in force, yet there has been 
no real flight of them as y'et^ 










Visiting the Dove*s nest in the cedar at 4*15 P. M., 


young 
Doves fly 
from the nest 
on Bensen* s. 
Knoll 


J&r 



I found the two young still in ^ or rather on it, for the 
nest has long since been trampled into a shapeless platform 
of twigs. Both birds were standing erect on their legs 
(heretofore they have always crouched or squatted on their 
bellies) with heads and necks stretched up. Their erect 
attitudes and alert, wary expression, together with the fact 
that, as I approached, I could see that all the down had 
disappeared from their heads and that their plumage appeared 
to be perfected, prepared me in a measure for what followed, 
although it was still a surprise. ' r When I was within 
two or three yards of the tree, one bird started and gather¬ 
ing headway by a few vigorous strokes of the wings, which 
produced a clapping noise similar to that made by domestic 
Pigeons, it darted off with all the apparent ease and swift¬ 
ness of an old bird and was soon lost to sight behind a pine 
around which it curved sharply. The other young bird 
immediately followed, taking exactly the same course. Beyond 
the pine, behind which I lost them, was open ground for 
thirty or forty yards and on the further side of this 
pitch pine woods in which they doubtless found concealment. 
The total distance flown was fully 100 yards. Both birds 
were still rising when I saw them last. There was not the 
least hesitation or feebleness in their flight. When it is 
considered that this must have been the first time that 
they had ever used their wings (I have never known any young 
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've* s nest 


Re sume of 
data 

relating: to 
Dove's nest 



bird return to its nest after once fairly leaving it) and 
that their parents (I did not see either of the old birds) 
wexe not present to guide and encourage them, it is indeed 
remarkable that they should havw launched into the air 
with such entire apparent confidence and should have flown 
so swiftly and so far. What I expected was to see them 
flutter clumsily for a few yards and then come to the ground 
or strike into the branches of the nearest tree. The sharp, 
decided turn around the pine was especially impressive. Their 
wings produced none of the whistling sound made by old 
birds; after the preliminary flapping there wan only a flut¬ 
tering like that of a young Grouse. 

The nest was very foul indeed; in fact, the entire 
top of the platform was a sticky mass of excrement. 

It will be remembered that I found this nest 
August 36 when it held two eggs which looked dark and were 
evidently far advanced in incubation. They were replaced 
by two young birds on my next visit, August 30. The female 
( I did not once see the male near this nest) was invariably 
brooding the young whenever I looked at the nest up to 
September 8tjh, when the young were two-thirds grown. I did 
not once see the mother bird after this date, although I 
watched the nest twice for more than an hour. 


a 
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Estabrook 

7/o ods 


(i) spent the forenoon in the Estabrook woods with 
Mr. Buttrick. We started in past Mr. Pratt’s, followed the 
wood-path through the "common lot" to "Hubbard Pastures" 
where we "salted" the cows, kept on beyond to the head of 
Ash Swamp, and returned by the Estabrook Road and Derby's Lane. 

It was a great day for Blue Jays. I am not sure that I 
ever savir more within the same time and distance. They were 


Blue Jays 


Black-noils 


flying about everywhere in the fields, swamps and in every 
kind of woodland. I am forced to withdraw what I recorded, 
a short time since, in disparagement of the Jay's imitation 
of the screaming of the Red-shouldered Hawk. It is. usually 
shorter than the Hawk's outcry but several times to-day a 
Jay very near me deceived me perfectly. Once the screams, 
repeated a dozen or more times, came from the top of a white 
oak where several Jays were flitting about. Although I saw 
them, I was not really satisfied that there was not also a 

Buteo there, until I went to the tree and drove the Jays 

out. They were imitating this Hawk scream very generally 
to-day but I hea.rd one bona fide Buteo, also. 

fir ext to the Jays I saw more Black-polls than any 

other one species of bird. They have come late this autumn 

but to-day the woods were alive with them. They apparently 
prefer birches at this season. I saw one eating a smooth 
green caterpillar fully an inch long. With some Black-polls 








Canada 


lhatch 


and Chickadees in mixed woods was a Red-bellied Nuthatch, 
creeping about on a pitch pine. It is the fourth I have seen 
thus far. 


White-bellied Practically all my records this year of White- 

Nuthatch bellied Nuthatches relate to birds seen in the elms in front 
of our house or in the trees about the Manse, but this 
morning I found a solitary bird in the heart .of the Estabrook 
Woods, 


Partridges 

drum, .ling 

freely 


Abundance 

of 

Sauirrels 



Grouse were drumming to-day as freely and vigorously 
as in spring. We heard no less than four different birds 
and started a fifth in oak scrub. The sportsmen report them 
very scarce thus farTj 

It is a great Squirrel year. The woods to-day were 
simply alive with Chipmunks and we saw or heard at least a 
dozen Red Squirrels but rnet with but one Gray Squirrel, al¬ 
though the last species is said to be also exceptionally 
numerous. This increase of Squirrels (all three species were 
very scarce last autumn) is not a local phenomenon, for the 
Sportsmen’s papers report them in great numbers from various 
parts of New England, the Middle States and the Ohio Valley. 

In this region it might be accounted for by the exceptionally 
abundant crop of nuts and berries of all kinds. The Red 
Squirrels, as I noted the other day, are already eating the 
chestnuts. In many places to-day we found the ground under 
these trees literally covered with unopened burrs attached to 
short pieces of twigs, which showed the marks of the Squirrels’ 
teeth. There are fully two bushels of these burrs under our tree. 




We saw the Squirrels carrying them in their mouths and found 
great heaps of "chunk ings”dm the tops of stumps and v/alls. 












Flight of 


The Bittern seen to-day flew fully 100 yards 


Bittern 



(across the river) with neck extended and curved and legs 

dangling or rather hanging down, 

and alighted in tall reeds on the bank. 

The Flicker (Colaptes) does not a 1'ways fly in 
undulations with intermittent wing-beats. One to-day crossirg 
the Great Meadows flapped continuously and steadily and 
moved on a perfectly level plane. Until it came nearly over 
me I mistook it for a Robin. One "galloping 11 through the air, 
a few days ago, regularly flapped its wings but once at 
the beginning of each bound, then closed them tightly while 
its body described the usual curve. Perhaps the single 
wing-beat between the curves is the rule. I must investigate 
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Quail 


Flock of 
Sparrows 


Swamp 

Sparrows on 
Ball's Hill 


Mink 


George brought my horse and buggy at 9.15 A. M. 

and we drove to Ball’s Hill, There were very few birds alorg 

the road — Crows, Jays, and one Grass Finch. 

On reaching the Hill I found Pat, who told me that 

he had started the bevy of Quail near my cabin and had seen 

a Duck near Bensen’s Landing. 

At about 10 A. M. I walked around behind the hill 

and hearing Sparrows chirping in the button bushes around the 

small pond I went in to investigate. There proved to be a 

wholly 

good-sized flock of birds in this hollow, composed/of Sparrows 
and including Fnite-throated Sparrows ( Zonotrichia albicollis) , 
2 Field Sparrows ( Spizella pusilla ), 2 Juncos ( Junco hyemalis) , 
several Song Sparrows and at least a dozen Swamp Sparrows. 

The last were well up on the hillside and I saw nearly as 
many more on the south slope of the hill. They keep among 
the rank growth of weeds and sprouts on the burnt portion 

of the hill and show themselves only when flushed or when, 

as on this occasion, I call them out by "screeping". They 

have been here for two weeks or more and their numbers have 

increased from day to day, up to this date.^ 

A little before noon I was standing on the edge of 
at Ball's Hill 

the short canal/which I had cut under the maples near my 
cabin to serve as a canoE landing,when there was a sharp rusole 
among the fallen leaves under the button bushes on the edge 


of the river and a Mink bounded into sight and crossed the 



















Mink 

• 

space of bare ground to the brink of the canal where within 

less than six feet of me he paused, evidently suspicious of 

danger but apparently not seeing me. I could see his nose 

work like a dog's and his small, bead-like, expressionless 

eyes blink and twinkle as he raised his head and moved it 

from side to side, up and down with a carious rolling motion. 

The next instant he whirled and galloped back into the 

button bushes but as I did not move he soon reappeared and 

came warily to the canal again, but ufo en he turned back a 

second time he ran out of sight and sound without stopping. 

As nearly as I could make out, he scented but did not see me. 

The Mink appears to have aery poor eyesight, at least by 

daylight. This one was a young animal, nearly grown, of a 

uniform rich and rather dark brown, without a trace of the 

usual white on the chin and breast. 

Age of the 

j^Mr. Cyrus Clark came to my cabin at 3 P. M. and 
went with me over the Davis Hill land to estimate the value 

Davis Hill 

of the timber. He says that the pines are not less than 150 

pines 

to 200 years old and may be much older. They have not grown. 

perceptibly since he was a boy (60 years ago) and were con¬ 
sidered remarkable trees in those days when fine timber was 

here 

much more plentiful/than it is now^j 

C^^birds 

Night-hawk 

fPat took me home in his boat at sunset, I saw a 

flock of about 15 Cow-birds flying to roost, a Marsh Hawk, a 

kingfisher, a Night-hawk, and a Great Blue Heron on our way 
up the river. An old Song Sparrow sang oncer] 
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Ball*s Hill 


Birds 


Fox catches 
a 11 drummer 11 
Grouse 


% 



Q[n the forenoon I sailed my "Stella Maris" down to 
Ball’s Hill where I spent about half an hour giving directions 
to Pat and then returned in time for dinner. I saw very few 
birds along the river, in fact nothing hut a Goldfinch and 
two small flocks of Titlarks hut there were some Song, Swamp 
and White-throated Sparrows in the brush next the river in front 
of my cabin and several Robins, Chickadees and two Black-poll 
Warblers among the oaks on the south slope of Ball's Hill. 

In the afternoon drove with C, to Nine Acre Corner 

across by way of the Conant Road to Lee's Bridge and around 

through Lincoln past Sandy Pond and home. A few Jays, a 
Grass Finch, and a flock of about 40 Crows with a small flock 
of Rusty Grackles were the only birds notedTJ 

At Ball's Hill yesterday I saw where a Fox had 
killed a Partridge and eaten it. To-day I examined the remains 
carefully. There were a pile of intestines and the stomach, 
one foot and leg, and the terminal end of one wing with pri¬ 
maries attached., be sides of course a, great heap of feathers. 

All these lay in a heap within 2 feet of a stone wall. Nearly 

above the spot on the top of the wall was a pile of Par¬ 

tridge excrement. This, I think, was where the bird had been 
in the habit of drumming,for its tail feathers and large 
ruffs indicated clearly that it was an old male. There were 












2- 




no feathers or other remains anywhere outside of a circle 
two feet or less in diameter and this convinced me that the 
bird had been caught and killed on the spot where its 
bV feathers lay. $-How could the Fox have surprised so wary a. 
creature? I could think of only two possible ways: one, 
that he crept up behind the wall and spring over it upon 
the bird, perhaps, while it was asleep; the other, (and 
this I consider the more probable hypothesis) that he lay 
crouched on the top of the wall watching for something to 
come along and that the Partridge rambled unwittingly within 
reach, perhaps making for its drumming stone,of the presence 
and meaning of which the Fox may have been aware before he 
took up his position there. There was no undergrowth 
about the spot but the ground was covered with a deep mat 
of old leaves. 

fin my record of yesterday I neglected to note 
j eopard p r0 o- that while walking along my river-path at Ball’s Hill in 
the evening twilight I heard a Leopard Frog "snoring” on 
the edge of the water and a Snipe "scaiping" in the mar eh' 
across the river7) 


So 
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Ball* s Hill 


Abundance of 
small birds 


Circus 

hudsonius 

(Marsh Hawk) 



George brought my horse at 9 A, M. and with C. 

I drove to Bedford over the river road and back by way of 
Carlisle Bridge to Ball’s Hill which we reached at 11 o’clock. 
George took the boat down and we came back in it, starting 
at sunset and arriving at the house as it was getting dark, 
fburing our drive we saw a great many small birds, chiefly 
in flocks, rising from weedy fields at the rattle of our 
carriage or flitting on ahead of us where bushes lined the 
roadside. The majority were Sparrows or several species 
with a sprinkling of Blue Jays, Robins, Flickers and Blue¬ 
birds and a good many Yello?/-rumped Warblers. No large 
flocks of Crows seemed to be about but small parties and 
single birds were seen in the usual numbers 7\ 

Harsh Hawks were exceptionally numerous. Unless 
the same birds showed themselves more than once, we saw at 
least six or seven of which two were old males. One of the 
latter was acting in a singular manner. Flying in broad 
circles over a wooded hill (Benson's Knoll.) at an average 
height above the tree tops of perhaps fifty feet,he moved 
his wings in a loose, fluttering way, each upward stroke 
carrying the tips straight up so that they almost met above 
his back, the downward strokes being correspondingly (or 
nearly so) pronounced. The wing beats were curiously moth¬ 
like and also suggested the fluttering of a Hawk caught in 


in a trap. They did not raise the bird perceptibly but on 
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the contrary his course was as level and gliding as if he 
were gliding on set wings. At first I suspected that he was 
wounded — perhaps shot through the head and "towering” 
but a moment's observation convinced me that such was not 
the case. #-After circling over the same spot for at least 
two minutes he scaled off on a downward slant towards the 
meadows. I have never seen a Marsh Hawk behave thus before, 
at any season. The fluttering was practically incessant 
during the entire period of circling. The circles were not 
regular but of varying diameters. The bird did not rise 
much if at all, excepting at first, when he was clearing the 
tops of the trees. 

|Just as we were about leaving my cabin, Pat came 
running to tell me that a "duck" had alighted in the river 
off my landing. It came, he said, from down river. On 
looking out through the bushes I saw that it was a Coot 
(Fulica). At first it kept well out from shore and cruised 
about with head and neck erect but after a little it swam 
into the edge of the belt of Pontederia (Pickerel-weed) 
and lily pads. After we had embarked I rowed rather noisily 
to within ten yards of this bird when it flew about 100 yards 
and realighted. 


A Sparrow 



Swamp Sparrow 
sin&jag. 

Song Sparrows 

singing 


This has been a great Sparrow day. The bushes about 
the bs.se of Ball’s Hill were alive with White-throats, Song, 
Swamp, and Field Sparrows. On our way up river at evening I 
heard a Swamp Sparrow sing once in the marsh loudly and freely. 
'I also heard no less than six Song Sparrows singing. All were 
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old birds era two were singing at short regular intervals and 
with nearly as much spirit and sweetness as in spring. Twilight 
with fog rising at the time. A Solitary Vireo was singing- 
in low warbling tones in my pines. I took it for a young bird. 

I have not seen nor heard a Meadow Lark for nearly 
a month until this morning when, a little after sunrise, one 
uttered his plaintive M ah- see- me" five or six times in quick 
succession near our house, the sound coming to my ears through 
the open window as I lay in bed. 

Among some dense young sprouts at the base of Ball's 
Hill I flushed a bird which at first I took for a Connecticut 
Warbler but on following and "screeping 11 . a little I brought 
it out into plain sight and identified it to my perfect satis¬ 
faction as a Mourning Warbler,a young bird in autumn plumage. 

It was nervous and timid but so intensely curious that I kept 
it in sight by "screeping" for several minutes. 

Many Black-polls in my woods to-day. Yellow-rumps 
about equally numerous. Heard one Golden-crbst. j 








